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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 


Plants 2 to 214 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 








WARTY BARBERRY 


Beautiful, compact plants of lustrous green 
add to the beauty of the rockery, particularly in 
winter when the foliage turns bronzy. 


Warty Barberry (Berberis verruculosa) never 
grows more than 3 feet high, has conspicuously 
long spines, small golden-yellow flowers in 
summer and fall, and violet-black, bottle-shaped 
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Nassau Co. New York 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALBERT LAHODNY 
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SOW HARDY PERENNIAL 
SEEDS NOW 
For the Best Results 

The following are a few of our Specialties: 
COLUMBINE, Aquilegia, Farquhar’s Giant 
Long-spurred Hybrids, No. 6030—Packet, 50 cts.; 
Y oz., $1.50. 

CANTERBURY BELLS, Campanula, Far- 


quhar’s Prize Mixed, No. 6325—Packet, 25 cts.; 
\Y% oz., $1.00. 


FOXGLOVE, Digitalis, Farquhar’s Superb 
Mixed, No. 6665—Packet, 25 cts.; %4 oz., 60 cts. 


HOLLYHOCKS, Chater’s' Double, Special 
Mixture, No. 6980—Packet, 15 cts.; %4 oz., 75 cts. 


LARKSPUR, Delphinium Hybridum, Far- 
quhar’s Improved Mixed, No. 6561—Packet, 50 
cts.; 4% oz., $1.00. 


Send for our new 1925 Midsummer Catalogue 
which offers Pot-grown Strawberry Plants, Peren- 
nial Flower Seeds, Forcing Bulbs, etc. A copy will 
be mailed free on request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


Early Mushrooms 


The Boston Mycological Club opened 
the season with a hunt for Morels, in 
Lexington, on Saturday, May 16. 
These erratic Mushrooms are usually 
found in grass fields near old Apple 
trees and the party divided and went 
in several directions for better chance 
of finding them. Specimens were 
found in a garden with a small lawn 
in the middle in which grew half a 
dozen old Apple trees. The fresh 
Morels with their stems concealed in 
the grass look, both in shape and 
color, like sponges from the size of a 
hen’s egg to two or three times as 
large. Enough were found for all the 
collectors to have at least a taste of 
their delicious flavor. All that is neces- 
sary is to cut them in small pieces 
and cook them slowly for ten or fif- 
teen minutes in enough water to keep 
them from burning, adding a little 
salt and, when they are nearly done, 
butter and a little milk. 

The only other Mushrooms found 
were the familiar Coprinus micaceus 
and a Peziza. 





A Delphinium Society Proposed 


It is probable that a Delphinium 
Society will be the rext national 
flower organization. It is reported in 
‘‘Better Delphiniums,’’ published by 
Newell F. Vanderbi!t, at San Rafael, 
California, that the matter is being 
seriously considered, and that a com- 
mittee is to pass on the various pro- 
posals submitted by Delphinium grow- 
ers in different parts of the country. 





Prizes for Gardens 


An interesting garden contest is to 
be held at Groton, Mass., this season 
under the auspices of the Lowthorpe 
School of Landscape Gardening. Mr. 
John Lawrence has offered the prizes, 
which amount to $75. The announce- 
ment of the contest states the require- 
ments as follows: 

‘*The word garden shall be under- 
stood to mean two or more beds of 
flowers attractively placed in relation 
to the house or to existing trees and 
shrubs, the whole forming a pleasing 
picture. Success will not depend 
upon size or brilliance or variety of 


color, but rather upon the happy use 
of flowers as one of the important 
adjuncts in the building of a real 
home. 

‘‘The competition is open to two 
groups, the first group made up of 
older residents, the second group of 
school children under sixteen years of 
age. 

‘*The committee of judges, will visit 
each garden twice during the summer 
and awards will be based on choice 
of location as well as on the success- 
ful appearance of the flower arrange- 
ment itself.’’ 

Groton is noted for its beautiful 
trees and delightful meadows and 
these prizes are offered in the hope 
that they will develop an interest that 
will make the town equally notable 
for its dooryard gardens and color- 
ful pictures. 


A Flower Revue 


The Garden Club of Greater New 
Bedford, Mass., recently arranged a 
Spring Flower Revve which proved a 
decided success. It was different 
from the usual flower shows, because 
no prizes were offered. The club 
planned the exhibition to be purely 
educational, and not competitive. 
The flowers were marked with their 
names, but the names of the exhibi- 
tors did not appear. Among the most 
interesting features were several min- 


iature rock gardens, one of which, 
only two by three feet in size, con- 
tained no less than thirty different 
wild flowers. 





Germantown Horticultural Society 


The Germantown (Pa.) Horticul- 
tural Society has established a 
scholarship for a girl at the School of 
Horticulture for Women at Ambler, 
Pa. S. Mendelsohn Meehan, chairman 
of the committee, announces that the 
award for this year has been made to 
Anne Beasley Wertsner, a graduate 
of the Germantown High School, who 
has shown unusual interest in horti- 
culture. The Germantown Horticul- 
tural Society has been in existence for 
over fifty years, and holds monthly 
exhibitions. 





District of Columbia Official Flower 


It it announced that the American 
Beauty Rose has been selected as the 
official flower for the District of 
Columbia, by a committee which the 
municipal architect selected. The sug- 
gestion is to be laid before the Com- 
missioners for ratification. It is re- 
ported that considerable opposition 
will be met with, there being a feel- 
ing on the part of many persons that 
a native wild flower would be prefer- 
able. 





The Longfellow Garden Club 


The Longfellow Garden Club is the 
name of a new organization in Port- 
land, Me., the membership of which 
has grown very rapidly, and which 
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is doing much to promote the growing 
of plants and flowers. A substantial 
sum of money has been raised by the 
club with which to develop the Long- 
fellow Garden in the rear of the 
Wadsworth Longfellow House on Con- 
gress Street in Portland. The club is 
creating a fund to provide for the 
perpetual care of this garden. 
Throughout the garden season a series 
of home days will be held in the gar- 
dens of several of the members, and 
several lectures will be given. 


Horticultural Society of New York 
Pilgrimage 


On Saturday, May 16, the sun put 
on a shining face for the pilgrimage of 
the Horticultural Society of New York 
to the gardens of Mr. William R. Coe 
and Mr. and Mrs. Theodore A. Have- 
meyer. It was a day fit to match the 
lovely places the members had travelled 
to Long Island to see, although at the 
end they left the Coe estate with a 
feeling of having only half seen it. In 
the Japanese garden one lingered long 
over the blue pool, not wondering at 
the vanity of the Wisteria in bending 
over the placid water to reflect its own 
beauty. Then one wandered on. under 
the Lilaes with their heavy clusters of 
double blossoms varying from faint 
mauve pink to the deepest violet; on 
again under the Japanese Cherry trees, 
where one wondered if even Japan 
could compete with such glory. And as 
one walked toward the entrance again 
and the waiting cars, the burst of color 
of the Azalea and spring flowering 
shrubs left a rather breathless feeling 
of exotic loveliness. 

The Havemeyer estate came next and 
there the visitors wandered through the 
quiet, shaded woods. Two more lovely 
contrasts could not have been chosen 
for the same day. The Lilacs here, too, 
were beautiful, taking up a large space 
and making a delightful display. Then 
back through the woods to the front of 
the house, where tea was served, and as 
the visitors reached the temporary tent 
for this service they again came in con- 
taet with one of the most gracious hos- 
tesses it has ever been the pleasure of 
the writer to meet. As the day waned 
a cool breeze sprang up but the warmth 
and graciousness of Mrs. Havemeyer 
swept all feeling of it away. 

The members of the Society are 
graeful to Mr. Coe and Mr. and Mrs. 
Havemeyer for sharing their lovely 
gardens with them. 


American Rose Society 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Rose Society was held 
at Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, May 21. 
Plans were discussed for the annual 
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meeting of the Society to be held in 
Syracuse the afternoon and evening of 
June 22, the Syracuse Rose Society 
having extended an invitation for 
visitors to spend both the 22nd and 
23rd in Syracuse. It is planned to make 
a motor trip to Oneida Lake, where the 
members will be entertained on the 
large estate of Mr. Frank C. Soule. 
Rose gardens will be visited in Caze- 
novia, Auburn and Skaneateles. 

Plans were also discussed for a pil- 
grimage to “Breeze Hill,” Harrisburg, 
Penn., owned by J. Horace McFarland, 
who has invited the American Rose 
Society to visit his gardens, Monday, 
June 8 at 2 P. M. On June 7, in Grace 
Chureh, on State street, near the Capi- 
tol, Dr. E. M. Mills, president of the 
Society will conduct a Sunday Rose 
Festival at 7:30 P. M. 

It was announced that the 1925 
Handbook was about to come from the 








EARLY JUNE WORK 


N application of pulverized sheep 
manure made to the perennial gar- 
den at this time will result in better 
blooms in midsummer and autumn. 
ARDY Chrysanthemums should be 
pinched back to make them stocky. 
. should be sprayed twice this 
month with the solution described 
in HORTICULTURE for May 15. This 
is the only way to keep the plants free 
from mildew and black spot. 
ET out Asters, Salvias and other 
annuals. It will pay to work a 
little tobacco dust into the soil where 
the Asters are to go. 
HE tops of Tulips, Narcissi and 
other spring bulbs can be cut off 
when they begin to turn yellow or be- 
come limp. 
ULIP bulbs may be lifted when 
the tops have ripened. They should 
be dried before they are stored if they 
are to be kept until autumn before 
they are replanted. It is often advis- 
able to replant them immediately, cov- 
ering the ground with shallow-rooted 
annuals. It is not necessary to replant 
Tulips oftener than once in three years. 
T is well to spray Delphiniums with 
bordeaux mixture, taking care to 
cover the under sides of the leaves. 
Use manure water to increase the size 
of the flowers. 
| is not too early to sow seeds of 
most perennials. To wait until mid- 
summer is a mistake. 
OW the seeds of Cinerarias, Caldeo- 
larias, Primroses and Jerusalem 
Cherries for next winter’s flowering 
indoors. 
EED liquid manure to your Peonies 
while the buds are unfolding. 
HIS is an ideal time to plant 
Dahlias. Separate the lumps into 
single tubers and place the tubers on 
their sides, five inches underground. 
Do not use any fertilizer until they 
have started to grow. 
OONFLOWERS, Coleuses, Geran- 
iums, and other tender plants may 
be set out safely now. 
HERE is still time to sow seeds of 
most annuals. 
AKE another planting of Gladiolus 
bulbs for late flowers. 
T is safe to set out pepper and 
tomato plants now. 
ppt eee cucumbers and melons 
can he sown outside even in the 
most northern states. Work a little 
well rotted manure into the hills where 
the seeds are to go and use at least 
eight seeds, with the expectation that 
the cut worms will get half the plants. 
“ad seeds of late cabbages. 








ET out early celery, using the rich- 
est ground in the garden. 
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press. It contains a list of members as 
of May 18, which includes 3,709 per- 
sons who have paid their dues for the 
current year, to which number are 
added 664 names of members carried 
over in accordance with Article IV of 
the constitution, from whom dues are 
yet to be received, thus making a total 
membership of 4,373. 

Later in the day, the committee ad- 
journed to Bell Experimental Station 
where they inspected in full bloom some 
500 plants of Dr. Van Fleet’s Hybrid 
Rose, V. F. 4, which will be known as 
Sara Van Fleet, it having been chosen 
by Mrs. Van Fleet as her favorite. 


Chestnut Hill Garden Society Show 


This year’s exhibition of the Chest- 
nut Hill (Mass.) Garden Society was 
held May 26-28, at Faulkner Farm, 
Brookline, the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward D. Brandegee. The show was 
arranged in tents on the lawn, and 
included several handsome mixed 
groups, a rock garden, and many 
charming table arrangements. The 
many annuals shown were exception- 
ally well grown. 

The gold medal award of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society was 
given to Mrs. C. G. Weld’s group of 
flowering plants. W. C. Rust, Mrs. 
Weld’s gardener, had a number of 
novelties in this group, including the 
Mexican plant called Beloferone, and 
the Hybrid Lily, L. testaceum. 

The rock garden was arranged by 
Robert Duncan, superintendent for 
Mr. E. B. Dane, and received a first 
prize. This charming garden, with 
running water and a pool, was one of 
the best features of the exhibition. 
Mr. Dane also put up a _ splendid 
group of Orchids. 

Another feature of the show was a 
group of Salpiglossis exhibited by 
Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears. These an- 
nuals, grown in pots, have seldom 
been surpassed. 

The class calling for an arrange- 
ment of any receptacle suitable for 
living room or hall brought out many 
entries, the most striking of which, 
a huge jar containing pink flowering 
Dogwood, was put up by Mrs. James 
A. Colt, and received the first prize. 

Another exhibit in this tent which 
excited much interest was a very wide 
but shallow bronze bowl in which 
floated cut blooms of pink Peonies. 
This exhibit was made by Mrs. Henry 
G. Lapham. 

A Japanese bow! containing a eut 
branch of White Wistaria exhibited 
by Mrs. F. 8S. Mead also excited much 
admiration. 
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THE BEST OF THE NEWER 
LILACS 





From the crowds of people that 
visit the Arnold Arboretum when the 


Lilaes are in blossom it is evident that 
these plants continue to gain in pop- 
ularity. They have been favorites 
from very early times and no shrub 
has entered so much into the home 
life of New England people as the 
common Lilac of which today more 
than two hundred named forms are 
known. The differences hetween many 
of these forms are of the slightest 
and the enthusiast is advised to look 
over a good collection and select the 
sorts which please him best. Among 
the newer kinds of exceptional merit 
may be mentioned Vestale, the best 
single white, President Lincoln, 
wedgewood blue; Marceau, dark red; 
Maurice Barres, medium red; Lucie 
Baltet, pink; Madame Morel, bluish, 
—a good half dozen; of the double- 
flowered sorts Edith Cavel, white; 
Paul Thirion, medium red; President 
Poincare, bluish; Etoile de Mai, me- 
dium red with silvery reverse are four 
of the best. 

While the varieties of the common 
Lilac are mostly in request the Per- 
sian Lilac (Syringa persica) and the 
hybrid §. chinensis are favorites 
wherever Lilacs are appreciated. 
These are the sorts most commonly 
seen but there are a score or more 
other species growing in the Arnold 
Arboretum where the Lilac season ex- 
tends over a good six weeks. 

The most fragrant of all Lilacs is 
Syringa pubescens, one of the Arbore- 
tum’s introductions from China in 
1882. It is a compact rounded 
shrub, free growing and extraordi- 
narily free flowering, with erect, 
rather slender stems, small hairy 
leaves and large clusters of pale Lilac- 
colored fiowers intensely rich in pun- 
gent fragrance. It is strange that the 
nurserymen have not taken this most 
beautiful species in hand, for it ought 
to be widely cultivated. 

A very pleasing Lilae is Syringa 
microphylla, a low broad shrub with 
slender stems, small Jeaves and pale 
pinkish colored flowers. This Lilae has 
the remarkable habit of giving a sec- 
ond crop of bloom in late August and 
September. Two other fine species are 
S. Julianae and S. Koehneana, both 
broad shrubs also, with slender stems 
and hairy leaves and wide clusters of 
pinkish fragrant flowers. Very dis- 
tinct from other Lilaes is S. reflexa, 
which in foliage and habit resembles 
S. villosa but has broad more or less 


hanging clusters of rosy pink blos- 
soms which are quite red in the bud. 
The last of the true Lilacs to open its 
blossoms is §. Sweginzowii, a tall 
sparingly branched shrub with erect 
narrow clusters of delicately fragrant 
flowers, flesh-pink in the bud and pure 
white when fully open. 

The common Lilac is good natured 
and more or less indifferent to soils, 
but likes a place where the winds can 
blow freely through it. Its large flow- 
ered descendants are more fastidious 
and require rich soil to give of the 
best and if lime be present so much 
the better. No one should buy a Lilac 
grafted on stock of another Lilae. 
They are best on their own roots but 
grafted low on Privet and planted 
with the union of stock and scion be- 
low the soil surface they will get on 
their own roots and give good lasting 
results. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





STARTING DAHLIAS 


June is the ideal month for plant- 
ing Dahlias, either tubers or green 
plants. It is just as well if the work 
is not done until the middle of June 
unless the bulbs have started to grow 
or the plants become too large to 
hold longer. It is in September that 
Dahlias are at their best, but if 
started too early it is difficult to keep 
them growing without a check through 
July and August. 
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If the garden is exposed to high 
winds, it is necessary to use stakes, 
which should be about six feet long 
and 1x1 inches in size. For appear- 
ance sake, they should be painted 
green, and they should be set in place 
before the bulbs or plants are put 
into the ground. As Dahlias occupy 
considerable space when well grown, 
the stakes should be fuur feet apart, 
although it may be possible to plant 
them closer in the rows. One advan- 
tage in staking plants is found in the 
ease with which they can be labeled, 
the labels being tacked to the tops of 
the poles. It is much better to have 
the stakes pointed and to use a crow- 
bar when setting them than to drive 
them into the ground with force. 

Tubers should be planted six inches 
deep, on the side, witl. the eye up and 
close to the stake. Green plants should 
have the first joint covered. If the 
soil is at all heavy, it may be wise to 
only partially fill the hole at first, 
adding soil as the Dahlias grow. 

Where the ground is very heavy or 
wet, shallower planting may be prac- 
ticed, and the plants hilled up. This 
is a poor plan on dry soil, though, be- 
cause the hills shed the water. It is 
advisable when possivle to set out 
started plants on a cloudy or wet day 
or in the evening. If this is impos- 
sible, the plants should be given a 
good watering. Started plants which 
have been purchased and brought 
from a distance should invariably be 
protected from the sun for a few 
days. Probably there is no better 
method of protection than by using 
a few twigs covered with leaves from 
shrubs or trees, thivst into the 
ground. 














SYRINGA PUBESCENS, ONE OF THE MOST FRAGRANT OF THE LILACS 
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MOUNTAIN LAUREL 


There is promise of a wonderful 
display of Mountain Laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia) this season, the plants in 
New England being covered with buds 
as a result of the mild winter. The 
Mountain Laurel, sometimes ealled 
the Calico Bush, is an American plant 
which for some reason has _ been 
largely neglected by hybridizers, in 
spite of the fact that it is the best 
broad leafed evergreen which can be 
grown successfully in the climate of 
New England. 

In spite of the fact that no hybrids 
have yet been raised, there are sev- 
eral distinct forms, the variation be- 
ing greater than is commonly realized. 
There are plants with pure white 
flowers and others the flowers of 
which are deep red. Between these 
extremes there are others with all 
shades of pink, and one which is con- 
spicuously marked by a _ chocolate 
band. Then there is a dwarf form 
with small leaves and small clusters 
of minute flowers. 

The Mountain Laurel requires 
about the same soil conditions as 
Rhododendrons. It abhors lime, but 
loves a soil filled with peat or decayed 
leaves. In some limestone sections the 
use of aluminium sulphate may prove 
beneficial, but as a rule Mountain 
Laurel needs no feeding other than 
that received by the constant decay- 
ing of leaves heaped about the base 
of the plants and kept there the year 
around. Like the Rhododendrons, the 
Kalmias should be given an abun- 
dance of water in the autumn just 
before the ground freezes. 


CLIMBING ROSE BONNIE PRINCE 
(Cover Illustration) 


Bonnie Prince is the new hardy 
climbing Rose which is owned by the 
Portland Rose Society, and is being 
distributed for its benefit. It is an 
interesting fact that this Rose, which 
is now being grown by thousands on 
the Pacific Coast, originated on the 
Atlantic Coast, having been produced 
in the garden of the late Thomas N. 
Cook at Watertown, Mass., a suburb 
of Boston. This beautiful white 
climber is the result of a cross be- 
tween Tausendschon and an unnamed 
white seedling. It was given a first 
class certificate by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in 1917. After 
having proved itself a good Rose for 
the Pacific Coast, and after having 
been given two awards at the Inter- 
national Rose Test Garden in Port- 
Jand, Mr. Cook decided to make a 
present of the Rose to the Portland 
Society. 
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PERENNIALS 


The Hemerocallis 











There are some sections of the 
country where certain varieties of the 
Yellow Daylily (Hemerceallis) have 
escaped from gardens and grow wild 
in great masses along the roadside. 
The Hemerocallis species come from 
Eastern Asia but many hybrids 
of no little beauty have been de- 
veloped in recent years, so that this 
Daylily has come to have greatly in- 
creased garden value. 

By choosing different varieties it is 
possible to have a season lasting for 
nearly two months. H. Dumortieri is 
the first to flower, beginning ip May 


A NEW DAYLILY 


or early June. The blossoms are 
bronze-yellow on the outside and a 
rich yellow within, H. Middendorffii 
follows it closely, with H. flava not 
far behind. The last named is the true 
Yellow Daylily. H. fulva, the Tawny 
Daylily, starts blooming in June, but 
runs along into July, as does H. 
luteola, a fine orange colored variety. 

Among the newer varieties is H. 
citrina, which has charming slender 
flowers, pale clear yellow in color, and 
with a fragrance of a lemon bloom, 
and Florham, a very large flowered 
variety, orange in color and very 
striking in appearance. One other 
variety which should not be over- 
looked is Kwanso, orange colored, 
with nine inner petals or petaloids 
which give it an unusual appearance. 
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Franklin B. Mead, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., who is making many crosses to 
produce a race of larger flowered Day 
lilies, is making much use of a new 
variety called Hybrida Hyperion, the 
largest Hemerocallis yet grown. This 
variety is not yet available for distri- 
bution, but it has been accepted for 
trial at Wisley, England, as soon as 
Mr. Mead has plants available. 

As indicated by its name, the Day- 
lily blossoms are very short lived, but 
they succeed one another in such pro- 
fusion that this fact is overlooked. 
They love moisture, and are at their 
best when planted along streams or 
around ponds, but they may be natur- 
alized readily in woodlands, and are 
not at all difficult to handle in a bor- 
der, although they have but little 
value unless massed. They stand par- 
tial shade better than most peren- 
nials, and yet do not dislike full sun- 
light. They are very hardy, needing 
no protection in winter, but should be 
divided once in three years, this work 
being done either in the spring or in 
the fall. 





Anchusa Capensis 


Started plants of Anchusa capensis 
may be purchased and set out now. 
This form of Anchusa is not as hardy 
as A. italica, and probably will not 
live through the winter in New Eng- 
land except in very protected situa- 
tions. Nevertheless it is worth having, 
if only for one season, because of its 
deep blue flower with a white eye. It 
is entirely different from the better- 
known species, not growing much 
over sixteen inches high. It is not so 
coarse looking a plant as the Drop- 
more Anchusa, either, and flowers 
over a long period, the cut blooms 
being very attractive when taken in- 
doors. 





The Globe Flowers 


Possibly one reason for the lack 
of Globe Flowers (Trollius) in gar- 
dens is the difficulty which amateurs 
have in growing these charming 
spring blooming plants from seeds. 
When sown like other perennials in 
the spring or summer, they often fail 
to germinate. It appears that this 
seed must be frozen in order to make 
it start into life. There have been in- 
stances of seeds remaining dormant 
for years when not frozen. For that 
reason, the best way to grow the 
Globe Flowers from seeds is to make 
a sowing in a coldframe or in a seed 
bed outside in the autumn. When 
this plan is followed, almost every 
seed will come up in the spring and 
sturdy plants will be produced 
quickly. 

As the Globe Flower frequently 
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runs out in a few years, it is a good 
plan to keep starting new plants. 
Apart from their value as garden 
flowers, the different forms of the 
Trollius are excellent for cutting, 
lasting well when taken into the 
house. The two forms most often 
grown are T. europus and T. asiaticus. 
They are similar in appearance, re- 
sembling large buttereups. T. jap- 
onicus has a shorter-blooming season, 
but is to be prized for its orange color. 





WHY NOT RED ORANGES? 


Now that in Florida we have made 
a new fruit the Tangello by crossing 
the Grapefruit with the Tangerine, 
why does not someone specialize on 
growing the delicious red Oranges, 
‘blood oranges’’ we called them 
when we were children and were 
highly delighted when one fell to our 
lot. In Oran, Moroceo, last winter 
we had Oranges of so deep a red that 
the color was seen thrceugh the rind 
and we could easily select one from 
the dish. They were deliciously sweet 
and with all their sweetness of a 
richer flavor than the yellow fruit. 
We are told that the red Apple sells 
better than the ripe green or yellow 
Apple; we all prefer the red Banana, 
then why will not some of our Orange 
growers in Florida or California grow 
red Oranges for us that we may re- 
eall the delights of our childhood 
when we found that our Orange was 
red? 
—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 





CUTTING PEONIES 


Peony buds can be kept for weeks 
in cold storage, for which reason 
Peonies are among the easiest flowers 
to ship to exhibitions, providing the 
shows do not come too early. Many 
times Peonies are better when picked 
in the bud and allowed to open in- 
doors than when they bloom on the 
plant. Tt often happens, though, that 
full bloom flowers must be cut for ex- 
hibitions or for decoration purposes. 
In that event it is well to carry a pail 
of water into the garden and place 
the eut blooms in it immediately. 

Unless the flower is to be used im- 
mediately most of the leaves should 
be removed, because much water evap- 
orates through them. At all times 
care must be taken not to take too 
many leaves from a plant. Peonies 
absorb a great amount of water and 
should be kept in a pail for three or 
four hours before they are shipped or 
carried to an exhibition hall. 

When being shipped, they should 
be packed dry and wrapned in paper. 
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ROCK GARDEN 


Maiden’s Pink 


The so-called Maiden’s Pink (Dian- 
thus deltoides) is an excellent plant 
for the rock garden because it comes 
in late June and July, after the most 
lavish display of the rock garden has 
passed. It is dwarf, with a trailing 
habit, and produces either pink or 
white flowers, which make almost as 
solid a carpet of bloom as does Phlox 
subulata earlier in the season. If there 
is no rock garden in which to use it, 
it ean be grown successfully as an 
edging for a hardy border. 

In spite of their great charm, how- 
ever, these pinks should be used with 
discretion, because they  self-sow 
freely, and if allowed to become too 
much at home in the rockery, may 
interfere with the growing of smaller 
and more delicate plants. 








Lebanon Candytuft 


The Aethionemas constitute a fam- 
ily of low growing shrubby plants 
which are seldom seen in gardens, 
and yet which are invaluable for 
spring and summer bloom, especially 
in rockeries. There are several spe- 
cies, which differ somewhat, although 
growing under the general name of 
Lebanon Candytuft. All of them re- 
semble somewhat the Iberis in form, 
and the variety iberideum has white 
flowers with gray foliage. This vari- 
ety is very rare in American gardens, 
but is an interesting plant, growing 
about six inches high and having a 
marked trailing habit. The more com- 
mon A. coridifolium, is also a trailing 
plant, but grows several inches taller 
and is excellent for edging purposes, 
although its flowering season is con- 
fined to early spring. 

The variety grandiflorum is espe- 





THE AETHIONEMAS ARE CHARMING 
ROCK PLANTS 
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cially valuable for rock plants, flow- 
ering in July when the first flush of 
rock garden bloom has passed. Its 
blossoms are rose colored and pro- 
duced in slender racemes. This is a 
taller plant than the others, growing 
a foot high. 

All of the Aethionemas are hardy, 
and easy to grow provided they are 
given well drained soil and a sunny 
exposure. They thrive particularly 
well on dry and sunny slopes, and last 
for many years without being divided 
or transplanted. They are readily 
propagated from seed or by cuttings. 





The Armerias 


The Armerias are delightful plants 
in the rock garden, blooming in late 
May and June, and making little 
green tufts from which shoot many 
stiff stems to carry small balls of 
clear pink. This plant is commonly 
called the Sea Pink, but is also known 
as Thrift. It grows naturally along 
the seashore, but will thrive in any 
garden. There is a less well known 
form ealled A. alba which has white 
flowers. Some of the nurserymen are 
also showing a variety called Fell- 
bach Beauty, with large flower heads 
of soft lilac-rose, rather an unusual 
color for the rock garden. 





Pentstemon Scouleri 


This native North American plant 
is just being introduced into gardens, 
but gives promise of being a good sub- 
ject for rockeries. It is really a shrub, 
but it is dwarf in habit, and has the 
appearance of an herbaceous plant. 
The flowers are similar in form to 
those of the common Pentstemon or 
Turtlehead, but are purple in color 
and are produced close to the ground 
instead of being carried on tall stems. 
Moreover, they come earlier in the 
season, the plants starting to bloom 
the middle of May and flowering well 
into June. This shrub is well worth 
a place among rock garden subjects. 





The Sand Myrtle 


This little plant with a long name 
(Leiophyllum buxifolimm) is not re- 
stricted in its uses to rock gardens, 
and yet iooks well in such a place, as 
it likes rich, well drained soil where 
no water stands in winter. It is ever- 
green, and bears small white flowers 
in spring. By careful pruning, it can 
be made to grow in the form of a dwarf 
compact hedge. Unfortunately, it is not 
very hardy in Northern New England. 
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AMERICAN ORCHIDS IN 
ENGLAND 


The award of the special botanical 
Lindley Medal last week at the Chelsea 
Show of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety to Mr. Albert C. Burrage, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, for a special exhibit of New 
England plants consisting of Pinus 
strobus, Tsuga canadensis, Osmunda re- 
galis, and the five Cypripediums, 
namely, pubescens, parviflorum, acaule, 
hirsutum and arietinum, is greatly 
appreciated by the members of the 
various horticultural societies in this 
country with which Mr. Burrage is 
associated. 

In these days of ever-increasing 
plant quarantines, with their attendant 
bickerings, jealousies and restrictions, 
it is quite difficult for a horticulturist 
in any country to send exhibits to an 
exhibition in another country. Trans- 
portation and climatic conditions are 
very difficult and severe, and to send 
living plants requiring a period of cold 
rest below the freezing point to 
another country free from frozen 
ground and have these plants in bloom 
before they would naturally flower, is 
a horticultural feat worth noting when 
successful. Had these Orchids 


sent last fall under normal atmospheric 
conditions, they would not have re- 
ceived in England the cold rest treat- 
ment they require. They had to be 
frozen and rested here and then sent 
over in cold storage refrigerators on 
the steamer and then forced by heat 
under glass to bloom exactly on May 
19th, the opening day of the Chelsea 
Show. And to make the problem still 
more complex, each of the Cypripe- 
diums has its own date for flowering, 
separate from that of each of the other 
four. 


been 
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Such a juggling of dates and cli- 
mates, of adverse land and water con- 
ditions, of heat and cold and the 
habits of countless generations involved 
much thought, labor and the services 
of a skilled organization. It is not 
surprising that the phenomenal success 
of this novel and unheard-of exhibit of 
Mr. Burrage was instantly recognized 
and appreciated not only by the King 
and Queen of England but by the 
great throng that always attend the 
Chelsea Show of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, the world’s most im- 
portant horticultural exhibition. 

Those in this country who are 
familiar with Mr. Burrage’s interest in 
our native flora will readily believe that 
the award of this rare medal was well 
merited. Mr. Burrage’s action after the 
award in giving the collection to Kew 
Gardens, Sir Jeremiah Colman and Sir 
George Holford, is another example 
of the friendly feeling existing be- 
tween the two great English speaking 
nations of the world. 





NEW BOOKS 


ROCK GARDENING, by Walter Irving. 
Published by Country Life, Ltd. Price 2/6d 
(60 cents). 

VEGETABLE GROWING, by George Gar- 
ner. Published by Country Life, Ltd. Price 
2/6d (60 cents). 


Two little volumes of the Half 
Crown Series of Gardening books 
have been sent from England for re- 
view. This series, published by Coun- 
try Life, Ltd. is an excellent one 
which with profit to the cult of gar- 
dening might be emulated here. The 
books are well gotten up and full of 
reliable information for the English 
amateur. 

One of the two books received is on 
Rock Gardening and is a_ useful 
primer for all who dabble in this fas- 
cinating form of gardening. There are 
five chapters with fifty-nine pages of 
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text and eleven full page illustrations. 
The first four chapters are of gen- 
eral practical value; the principles 
enunciated are fundamental and the 
methods advocated excellent. The 
fifth chapter is devoted to plant ma- 
terial. Many of the plants named 
are hardy in this climate. With others 
it is a matter of experiment but there 
is fun in testing out any rock plant 
that has a sporting chance of surviv- 
ing New England winters. 

Rock gardeners here and in the 
British Isles will welcome this prac- 
tical little treatise. The author has had 
charge of the Rock Garden at Kew 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
which in itself is sufficient reecommen- 
dation to those interested in rock 
garden and rock plants. 

The second book deals with Vege- 
table Growing and to the amateur 
in the British Isles should be welcome. 
I fear, however, it has very little 
value for those of this country. This 
is no fault of the author who evi- 
dently knows his subject thoroughly. 
In the matter of vegetables, second 
only to that of fruits, every country 
has to evolve the kinds best suited to 
its climate, which largely decides the 
nature of the crops and the time of 
seeding and harvesting. The British 
Isles and the United States enjoy to- 
tally different climates, so that the 
subject of vegetable growing has little 
in common with the two lands. Such 
being the case books on these matters 
must be specially written for each 
country and apart from underlying 
principles the information conveyed 


has local application only. 
—E. H. Wilson. 





THE LINDLEY MEDAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


AWARDED MR. ALBERT 0. BURRAGE 
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ORCHARD MANAGEMENT, by J. H. 
Gourley, published by Hooper & Bros., New 
York City. Price $2.00. 


Prof. Gourley, of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, has issued a handbook 
of fruit growing which has several 
unique features one of which is a 
general index in red, inserted in the 
middle of the book, where it cannot 
be overlooked. All the important sub- 
jects are emphasized by side head- 
ings in black faced type, and there 
is a special index to each chapter. 
Prof. Gourley, writing with authority, 
discusses good varieties, planting, 
cultivation, pruning and spraying. He 
also includes a valuable chapter on 
harvesting, packing, and stone fruits. 
No more practical book on orchard 
management has been issued in re- 
cent years. 





MANUAL OF GARDENING, by L. H. 
Bailey, published by Macmillan Co., New 
York City. Price $3.00. 


The first edition of this book ap- 
peared in 1910, and several reprints 
have been made. The present edition 
is a complete revision of the book 
as originally written, and continues 
all its good features, which include 
long lists of flowers, bulbs and shrubs, 
with their characteristics and the date 
of flowering. Fruits and vegetables as 
well as ornamentals are discussed, 
and there are many helpful illustra- 
tions. As a working guide, the book 
has already proved its value. 





ROSES AND HOW TO EXCEL WITH 
THEM, by R. B. Gifford Woolley, published 
in America by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York City. Price $1.50. 


Although written for English con- 
ditions, and therefore inviting compli- 
cations when varieties are considered, 
this book has much material which 
will prove of value to advanced gar- 
deners, although it is not recom- 
mended to the novice. There is much 
about propagation, the growing of 
Roses under glass, the use of Roses 
for special purposes, the construction 
of pergolas, and the like. 





MANUAL OF VEGETABLE DISEASES, 
by Charles Chupp, published by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. Price $4.00. 


It is said that Mr. Chupp consulted 
10,000 citations before he wrote this 
manual, which means that he obtained 
the best judgment of practical men 
all over the country. As a result, he 
has prepared a thick volume which 
is not as technical as it looks, but 
which covers practically every disease 
to which vegetable crops are heir. 
The chapters are arranged alphabet- 
ically, according to the plants at- 
tacked, while the final chapters deal 
with fungicides and their preparation. 
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VEGETABLES 


Chinese Cabbage 











Although the Chinese cabbage may 
be cooked like the common kinds, 
many gardeners prefer to eat this 
vegetable in the raw state. It makes an 
excellent substitute for lettuce, and 
can be obtained at a season when good 
lettuce is hard to produce. As a salad 
it is more pungent than the lettuce, 
but most palates find the flavor ac- 
ceptable. The leaves are crisp and can 
be used in the same manner as let- 
tuce. The Chinese cabbage does not 
look like a cabbage when growing, 
having more the appearance of cos 
lettuce. It has a white heart under 
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WELL GROWN CHINESE CABBAGE 


all conditions, but the blanching can 
be accentuated by tying the tops with 
raffia. This vegetable makes quick 
growth, and can be planted now, the 
seedlings being thinned so that they 
will stand about a foot high. 





New Zealand Spinach 


New Zealand Spinack has been on 
the market for years, but is not 
grown as widely as its merits war- 
rant. As is well known, ordinary 
spinach cannot be growr’ successfully 
except in the spring and autumn, be- 
ing a cool weather vegetable. New 
Zealand spinach is entirely different 
in character. It thrives in warm 
weather and does not germinate well 
while the ground is cold. Seeds can 
be sown now, but it is well to soak 
them for twenty-four hours. Even 
then they are likely to germinate 
slowly, for which reason it is well to 
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plant a few radish seeds at the same 
time, as the radish seeds will come up 
quickly and mark the rows. 

The seeds may be planted thinly 
for New Zealand spinach spreads 
over a large amount of ground when 
it becomes well established. In good 
soil two feet should be left between 
the plants. Amateurs often make the 
mistake of planting more New Zea- 
land spinach than is needed. It is a 
vegetable of the cut-and-come-again 
character, a single plant supplying a 
crop for many weeks. The young 
leaves are removed as needed and are 
quickly replaced. 





Witloof Chicory 


Witloof Chicory is the salad plant 
which commonly appea’s on the table 
in restaurants under the name of 
French Endive. It is elusely allied to 
the common Chicory, which makes the 
roadsides blue in summer, but grows 
a larger root. Seeds sown now will 
make good plants for forcing next 
autumn. One row will be sufficient, as 
the average family w:!] need only a 
small number of roots. Seeds should 
be sown thinly in rows twelve inches 
apart, and later thinne:t so that there 
will be six inches between the plants. 

Rich soil well cultivated will pro- 
duce well developed shapely roots, 
which should be lifted about the first 
of October. These rocts should be 
stored in a pit or in a cool cellar 
where they will not freeze. To force 
them, it is only necessary to plant 
them in boxes of earth, keeping the 
boxes near the heater in the furnace 
cellar. It is desirable, however, to in- 
vert a second box over the one con- 
taining the roots, as the absence of 
light will make the new growth white. 





Kale for Autumn 


Kale is an excellent vegetable to 
serve late in the season. It can be 
eaten at any time, but aoes not attain 
its best flavor until it has been 
touched with frost. Kale is really a 
sort of loose leaf cabbage, and some 
kinds grow several feet high, but the 
best variety is a comparatively low 
growing kind known as dwarf curled 
Seotch. The seeds should be sown 
now, and the young plants thinned 
so that they will stand two feet apart 
in the rows. It is necessary to have an 
equal amount of space between the 
rows, and in order t> avoid waste 
of ground, lettuce, rad:shes or turnips 
may be grown between the rows, as 
they will be out of the way before the 
kale becomes very tal!. Kale is so 
hardy that it can be left in the 
ground until after Thanksgiving. 
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WINDOW BOXES 





What to Use in Them and How to Keep Them Thriving All 
Summer 





Nothing is more effective in dress- 
ing up a window or a porch than 
porch and window boxes. Even the 
large business houses realize the truth 
of this fact, and are using flower 
boxes liberally. Early in the spring 
Pansies, English Daisies and similar 
flowers may be used, but for the bal- 
ance of the summer flowers of a dif: 
ferent character are needed. Much de- 
pends upon the location of'a porch 
or a window box, as to the material to 
be used in it. If an abundance of sun- 
light is obtained throughout the day, 
a wide variety of flowering plants 
will thrive, but on the north or west 
side of the house foliage plants are 
for the most part more satisfactory. 
A well arranged window box has sev- 
eral fairly tall, upright plants, and a 
sereen of hanging vines draped over 
the front. 

For general use in cities and where 
they can have comparatively little at- 
tention Geraniums are very satisfac- 
tory if the right colors are used. Red 
Geraniums look well- with a white 
house, but should not, of course, be 
used when the house is made of red 
brick. In such a location white and 
pink Geraniums will please the eye. 

Next in value to the Geranium is 
the so-called baleony type of Petunia 
and the pink Petunia known as Rosy 
Morn. They are even more pleasing 
than the double and heavier forms 
sometimes seen, besides standing more 
erect. Petunias, however, need sun- 
shine at least half of the day. 

Another highly colored annual 
which can be used to advantage in 
sunny places is the Lantana, which 
carries flower clusters in orange, pink 
and lavender shades. 

The bedding Begonias in good 
shades of pink and red have been 
found especially satisfactory by many 
householders in the cities, as they are 
very continuous in their flowering 
habits, and will thrive with only a 
few hours of sunlight. 

In a particularly hot, exposed situ- 
ation the curious Iceplant (Mesem- 
bryanthemum ecrystallinum) produces 
an interesting effect because of the 
ice-like globules which are set along 
the stems, and the shiny leaves. 

Most of the trailing plants to be 
used in window boxes do not flower, 
although there are some exceptions, 
like the trailing Nasturtiums and the 
Thunbergia. The former needs sun, 
but the latter will do fairly well in 


a situation which is shaded most of 
the day. The foliage is good, and 
numerous buff colored flowers are pro- 
duced. 

Without question the variegated 
trailing Vinea is the most acceptable 
plant to hang over the front of the 
box. It makes a good growth in the 
course of the summer, and is very 
graceful in its form. The Wandering 
Jew is almost as satisfactory, and 
will thrive in almost full shade. There 
are both green and variegated vari- 
eties. Some people like to use the 
English Ivy in connection with the 
Wandering Jew. 

If the window box is in full shade 
there is one flowering plant which can 
be used successfully—the Tuberous 
Rooted Begonia. The flowers are very 
handsome, but after all the foliage 
plants can probably be used most suc- 
cessfully, particularly the fancy 
leaved Caladiums, Crotons, Boston 
Ferns, the Screw Pine and the Dusty 
Miller. 


The window or porch box which is 


to do duty all summer must be filled 





LADY BYNG, A NEW GLADIOLUS 
FROM CANADA 
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with good rich soil. Flower lovers who 
live in the city can obtain potting 
soil from the florists which will serve 
their purpose well. About the middle 
of summer, it will be wise to scrape 
out a little of the surface soil and add 
a little fresh earth. From mid-summer 
on, also, the plants will need extra 
feeding. Some of the plant food tab- 
lets on the market can be used, or 
manure water can be made by soak- 
ing a quart or two of pulverised 
sheep manure from the seed store and 
diluting the water to the color of 
weak tea. This liquid manure fed to 
the plants once a week is especially 
useful in producing an abundance of 
flowers. 

Evaporation from the earth in 
flower boxes takes place rapidly so 
that watering must be done often. It 
is best, however, to give a good soak- 
ing at longer intervals than to merely 
sprinkle the plants every day. 





GLADIOLUS LADY BYNG 


The medal of the Canadian Flor- 
ists’ and Gardeners’ Association has 
been awarded to Archibald Gilchrist, 
of Islington, Ont., for the Gladiolus 
Lady Byng. This award was made 
through the Canadian Horticultural 
Council, for the best origination in 
the year 1924 of a florist’s plant re- 
corded with the registration bureau. 

The new Gladiolus Lady Byng is 
a Primulinus Hybrid with America as 
one of its parents. It is shell pink 
in color, having a delicate refined ap- 
pearance, and without the hooded 
character of the Primulinus type. The 
flowers are large in size, and are pro- 
duced on stalks growing four feet 
high. The blooms open in from 60 to 
70 days from the date of planting 
the bulbs. 





WEEDS IN LAWNS 


Although many weeds can be erad- 
icated from lawns by changing the 
character of the fertilizers used, the 
results come slowly. Weeds like dan- 
delions and plantains, which have 
deep root systems, are especially hard 
to exterminate. Such weeds and 
others of large size can be dealt with 
successfully by the use of caustic 
liquids. The Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege has recommended the following 
mixture: two ounces of white arsenie, 
three ounces of caustic soda, and two 
and a half pints of water. The arsenic 
is to be boiled with half the water 
for a few minutes, being stirred with 
a stick. Then the remainder of the 
water is to be added with the caustic 
soda and boiling continued two or 
three minutes longer. A quart of the 
solution is obtained in this way. It 
should be kept in an air-tight jar and 
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ean be applied by means of a large 
oil ean, a drop or two being allowed 
to fall on each weed after the center 
has been exposed with a knife. There 
are special devices by means of which 
solutions of this kind can be worked 
into the heart of a weed. Both kero- 
sene and gasoline are fairly effective 
in killing weedy plants. 

The best way in which to keep a 
lawn free from weeds is to make the 
grass grow so vigorously that weeds 
cannot get a start. That, however, is 
not always possible, so that individual 
attention must be given them. There 
are one or ‘two devices for pulling 
weeds without leaving any of the 
roots to multiply. They are especially 
effective when dealing with dande- 
lions and dock, taking out the entire 
plant at one pull. Most of the weeds 
which appear in new lawns can be 
eradicated by the constant use of the 
lawn mower. 





THE DOGTOOTH VIOLET 


The name of Dogtooth Violet be- 
longs properly to an English species, 
Erythronium dens-canis, which has a 
bulb that somewhat resembles the 
tooth of a dog. This species is seldom 
seen in American gardens, although 
it is a very fine plant and might well 
be introduced. The species most often 
grown in New England is E. ameri- 
canum, frequently called Adder’s 
Tongue. It has bright yellow flowers 
about an inch in diameter, and blooms 
early in the spring. It has flowered 
very freely this season. There is also 
a white variety which has plain green 
leaves instead of the mottled leaves 
carried by the yellow kind. 

These Erythroniums thrive much 
better when naturalized in. grass or 
woodland than when used in culti- 
vated borders. They are not fond of 
rich soil, but in poor, somewhat moist 
spots they bloom very freely and are 
excellent companions for Narcissi of 
the Poet’s type. 

In spite of their name they have no 
connection with Violets, and do not 
look like them, having more the ap- 
pearance of Lilies. The bulbs from 
which they are grown should be 
planted five or six inches deep. These 
bulbs do not stand shipping well, and 
suffer if kept long in a dry state out 
of the soil. They are readily increased 
from offsets. 

There are a number of western 
species of Erythronium which are 
now being offered, and many of which 
can be grown readily in the east. 
They make good rock garden plants, 
and unlike the eastern species are 
readily propagated from seeds. 
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GARDEN PINKS 





Perennials and Biennials the Care of Which Is Not Always 
Understood 





The Garden Pink is one of the old 
fashioned plants which has not been 
developed in as many different ways 
as some other perennials, and yet one 
which retains its hold upon amateur 


garden makers. The Clove Pinks of 
today are much like those of a gen- 
eration ago. Perhaps it is just as well, 
because all too often improvement 
in form and size are co-incident with 
the loss of fragrance. The Clove Pink 
is a true perennial, but the Chinese 
Pink (Dianthus Heddewigii) is a bi- 
ennial, a fact often overlooked by 
garden makers, who wonder why the 
plants disappear after the second 
year. Seeds must be planted every 
spring in order to have a continuous 
suecession. These Chinese Pinks have 
a remarkably wide range of color, and 
there are both double and single 
forms. Perhaps the greatest merit of 
these Pinks hes in the fact that they 
bloom until the coming of frost. 

The so-called Allwoodii Carnations, 
which were formed in England by 
crossing the hardy Carnation with 


the greenhouse Carnation, have not 
proved very satisfactory in New Eng- 
land, or other northern states. But 
a new form which has been originated 
by Robert Laurie, in Stoughton, 
Mass., gives promise. This new hardy 
Carnation, which has been named 
Annie Laurie, is much larger than the 
average garden Pink, is produced on 
long stems, and is splendid for eut- 
ting as well as for garden decoration. 
It is not on the market as yet, but 
has been exhibited once or twice at 
Horticultural Hall, where it has ex- 
cited much admiration and will be 
disseminated next spring. 

The garden Pinks like a warm soil, 
and will not thrive in a soil which is 
water-logged, quickly disappearing 
where the drainage is not good. It is 
best to divide them every second year, 
doing the work at almost any time 
during the season. New plants may 
be obtained from seeds sown any time 
this month, and the Clove pink is 
readily propagated by pegging down 
some of the side shoots and covering 
them with a little earth. 





THE NEW HARDY CARNATION ANNIE LAURIE 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








I have been much interested in an 
experiment recently made by Thornton 
Bros., florists of Methuen, Mass., in 
the growing of Easter Lilies from 
seeds. The experiment was made in 
August, 1923, at which time the seeds 
were planted in a greenhouse. The 
plants came into bloom this spring, 
having required nineteen months to 
reach the flowering stage. They were 
remarkably fine plants, as shown by 
the accompanying illustration, although 
no picture can do justice to the mam- 
moth flowers. In fact, one of the Lilies 
is believed to have been the largest 
individual flower of the kind ever seen 
in New England, at least, measuring 
over nine inches.in diameter. 

The seeds from which these Lilies 
were grown were selected and pollen- 
ized from three beautiful specimens of 
Formosum Lilies, which is the Japan- 
ese Lily commonly used by florists for 
forcing in winter, a flower of the so- 
called Easter Lily type. They were 
grown under favorable greenhouse 
conditions, although, of course, some 
experimenting had to be done, as flor- 
ists in this country are not accustomed 
to growing Lilies from seed. The ven- 
ture has been watched with much inter- 
est by florists in New Hampshire and 
by traveling salesmen from other parts 
of the country. 





Apparently the mild winter, which 
was favorable to plant life, was 
equally favorable to insect life. In 
any event, great numbers of insect 
pests are being reported from all 
quarters this season. The cut worm is 
doing a particularly large amount of 
damage, and is not confining itself to 
the vegetable garden. Even Peonies 
are being cut off and Sweet Peas are 
being ruined. 

Peony growers can well follow the 
example of the tomato growers who 
put paper collars around their plants 
and thus save them from the cut 
worms. These collars can be made of 
any stiff paper, and should extend 
two inches into the ground, rising an 
equal distance above the surface. 
There should be an inch or two be- 
tween the stems and the sides of the 
collars. They will not be needed after 
the stems become hard and woody, 
but are exceedingly effective in giv- 
ing protection early in the season. 

Of course it is not possible to use 
this method when growing plants like 
Sweet Peas or annuals in continuous 


rows. A measure of protection is ob- 
tained by spreading tobacco dust 
thickly along the rows, and a good 
many worms may be unearthed with 
a trowel early in the morning when 
they are to be found just under the 
surface, close to the plants. 

If the garden is at all large, how- 
ever, and the cut worms very numer- 
ous, the only way to get rid of them 
is to use a poisoned bait. The seed 
stores sell material of this kind ready 
made, but it is not a difficult matter 
to mix up a little bran, arsenic and 
molasses. Arsenate of lead has not 
proved as satisfactory in this mixture 
as straight arsenic or paris green. It 
has been the custom until recently to 
roll the mixture into little balls, seat- 
tering it around the garden, but in 
this form there is danger that it may 
fall into the hands of children, or be 
eaten by animals or poultry. For that 
reason the usual method now is to 
break up into fine particles and scat- 
ter it lightly along the rows. There 
is then little danger from its use, and 
long observation seems to show that 
few if any birds feed upon it. 





Estate owners have been experi- 
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menting with bent grass this year as 
a result of reports made by several 
experiment stations, stating that 
these grasses give better results on 
acid soils than Kentucky blue grass 
and kindred types, and that the use 
of this grass with sulphate of am- 
monia will exterminate many of the 
common weeds. 

In not a few instances there has 
been some disappointment because the 
grass has not come up very thickly. 
Now the fact is that some of the bent 
grasses have very low germination, 
which means that the seed has to be 
sown very thickly indeed in order to 
get a good stand. If the amount com- 
monly used is not exceeded the stand 
will not be very thick. The common 
Rhode Island bent grass is partic- 
ularly lacking in strong germination, 
for which reason it is better to use 
a mixture of bent grasses with a large 
proportion of North German bent, 
which germinates better than most of 
the other kinds. 





One very prominent and experi- 
enced garden maker, with whom I was 
talking recently, told me that he used 
common excelsior as a mulch on all 
of his perennial beds last winter, and 
that the result was more satisfactory 
than in the case of any mulch ever 
used by him previously. He believes 
that when the value of excelsior be- 
comes known, it will be used very 











REMARKABLE FORMOSUM LILIES GROWN FROM SEED IN NEW ENGLAND 
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widely. It is, of course, cheap. It is 
readily handled, and can be removed 
almost intact when spring comes. It 
does not make an impervious mat 
over the plants, but gives sufficient 
protection to prevent the alternate 
freezing and thawing of the soil which 
exposes the roots and causes the 
plants to die out. A moderate amount 
should be used, it appears, being put 
on as soon as the ground has frozen 
and being taken off in the spring 
gradually as the weather becomes 
warmer. 





Miss Ellen Shipman, of New York, 
is a charming speaker, as well as an 
illustrious landscape architect, and 
some of the things which she said at 
the dinner given recently at the Hotel 
Vendome in Boston, to the friends 
of the Lowthorpe School of Land- 
scape Gardening for Women at 
Groton, Mass., greatly impressed me. 
Miss Shipman dwelt on the horticul- 
tural spirit which is found in most 
parts of Europe, indicated by the high 
plane which gardening occupies there 
and the influence which gardens have 
on the lives of the people. She said,— 
and I think said truly,—that this 
spirit has been found in large meas- 
ure by the students at Groton, a fact 
which accounts for their high ideal- 
ism, their unbounded enthusiasm, and 
the marked success which they have 
had when they have entered general 
practice. The influence of the Low- 
thorpe School is being felt in con- 
stantly widening circles, and if the 
endowment for which its friends are 
working is obtained it will be able to 
greatly extend the field of its activi- 
ties, as well as provide a better equip- 
ment for the young women now at 
the school. 





GROWING MIGNONETTE 


Mignonette, which is grown mostly 
for its fragrance, is one of the plants 
which dislikes being moved, for which 
reason the seeds should be sown 
where it is to flower. Moreover, the 
blooming season is comparatively 
short, so that two or three successive 
sowings at short intervals must be 
made to keep a supply of Mignonette 
coming along all summer. 

It is a heavy feeder, and bone meal 
or pulverized sheep manure should be 
mixed into the soil around the plants. 
Watering with liquid manure is ben- 
eficial after the buds show. The best 
flowers will come after the weather 
gets cool, but the fragrance of Mig- 
nonette is very persistent, even in 
summer, and the flowers last a week 
when cut. 
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GATHERING FLOWERS FOR 
EXHIBITION* 





Commercial growers who exhibit at 
flower shows have most of the grow- 
ing conditions under control, but ama- 
teurs are entirely dependent upon 
natural conditions. Prospective ex- 
hibitors are apt to have their choice 
blooms destroyed by wind, rain, heat, 
insects, and diseases. All of these con- 
ditions must be guarded against as 
the time of the show draws near, as 
a poorly developed or disfigured 
bloom will always disqualify an ex- 
hibit in the eyes of the judges. To 
guard against injury of flowers by 
rain the blooms should be cut one or 
two days previous to the time of ex- 
hibition. Some flowers may be cut 
sooner than this. For instance, the 
Peony may be picked at the time the 
first petals begin to unfold, and it 
gains in size and beauty by being 
kept in a dark cool place to take up 
as much water as possible. The Iris 
opens very rapidly, and on this account 
should not be cut until the evening 
before the show. In examing the buds 
one can see readily which will open 
the following day. 

When gathering flowers for exhibi- 
tion purposes it is well to carry along 
a pail half filled with water and to 
place the flowers in the pail immedi- 
ately upon cutting them. It is better 
not to crowd too many flowers in the 
pail, but rather to make several trips 
to the house and carefully place them 
in deep containers full of cool water. 
The gathered flowers should be kept 
in a cool dark place free from 
draughts in order to reduce transpir- 
ation and to enable the stems to take 
up as much water as possible. 

Light-colored flowers lose much of 
their beauty if allowed to open in the 
strong sunlight. If the flowers are of 
such a nature that they cannot be cut 
until just before the show, it is well 
to construct some temporary shading 
of cheese-cloth. 

It sometimes happens that the 
choicest blooms have developed too 
rapidly and are in danger of being 
past their prime at show time. In 
that case the development can be 
slightly checked by constructing some 
heavier shading over the plants, this 
being removed towards evening and 
replaced in the morning. For protect- 
ing individual flowers small cones of 
waxed cloth or paper may be pur- 
chased, or they can be made at home 
from stout waterproof paper. The 





* From a Bulletin of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden. 


cones should be at least six inches in 
diameter and fastened to a stake just 
above the bloom. The flower should 
also be well staked to prevent being 
whipped about by the wind. In fact, as 
the spring season is usually unsettled, 
much damage can be prevented if all 
tall plants that are apt to be broken 
by the wind are staked and securely 
tied. 

Most perennials can be cut a day 
in advance of the show if placed in a 
cool dark place. On the day of the 
show all dead or decaying leaves 
should be removed, a fresh cut made 
at the bottom of the stems, and the 
water changed in the pails or vases. 
Cut flowers for the home should be 
treated in this manner every day, as 
water tainted with decaying vegetable 
matter is very detrimental to the 
flowers. 

The Oriental Poppy wilts rapidly 
after cutting, and requires a treat- 
ment that differs radically from the 
usual method of handling cut flowers. 
After cutting the flowers immerse 
about two inches of the stem in boil- 
ing water for a few moments, or hold 
the ends in a flame, or cauterize with 
a hot soldering iron or similar object. 
This will seal the end and prevent the 
usually milky, sap from escaping. If 
a fresh cut is made at a later time 
the stems must again be cauterized. 
This treatment also applies to the 
Poinsettia and other flowers that wilt 
down if just placed in water. 

Transporting flowers to the show is 
a problem that confronts every exhib- 
itor. Irises in bud or open flower are 
perhaps the most difficult to handle 
on account of their delicate structure 
and habit of branching. Wrapping 
them is almost out of the question, 
and the only way to manage is to 
leave them in a bucket or wide- 
mouthed vase and transport in some 
conveyance in which the flowers are 
protected from wind and contact with 
any solid objects. Smaller flowers, 
such as Delphiniums, Daisies, Pan- 
sies and Violets, can be carried in 
bundles, or better still, boxes. Moist 
paper or moss should be put over the 
stems, but water should not come in 
contact with the blooms. When ar- 
ranging the flowers at the show the 
tips of the stems should again be cut 
in order that they may continue tak- 
ing up water. When packing flowers, 
such as Peonies, Tulips and Roses, a 
light covering of tissue paper around 
each flower before placing in the box 
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will prevent bruising of the petals. 
Tissue paper is a great aid and should 
be used unstintingly in separating the 
various layers in the boxes. 

Sprays of shrubs are treated in the 
same way as the perennials both as 
to gathering and packing. Pendulous 
branches of shrubs sometimes hang in 
an awkward position and when in 
bloom do not give the desired effect. 
This can be remedied by staking the 
branches that are to be cut in such a 
way that when the flowers open they 
are facing in the right direction. 





PRUNING THE BRAMBLES 


Brambles are a compromise be- 
tween a shrub and an _ herbaceous 
plant; that is, the canes have but one 
fruiting-season. Proper pruning is 
dependent on this habit—old canes 
must be cut out as soon as they have 
fruited. The work of pruning may be 
deferred until fall or winter, but it is 
better if done as soon as the crop is 
harvested. Brambles are all prolific 
in producing new canes, and these 
must be thinned, leaving not more 
than four or five for the fruiting-sea- 
son. These fruiting-canes must be 
nipped back when they reach the de- 
sired height; that is, they should not 
be allowed to grow higher and then 
be cut back. So checking the growth 
causes the plants to throw out vigor- 
ous branches near the ground and 
makes well-balanced bushes. Red 
raspberries are an exception and 
should not be pinched back. 





CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS 


Sometimes.it is necessary to water 
plants two or three times a day in 
sunny weather; but in cloudy weather, 
once a week may be often enough. 
Plants need fresh air. It is well to 
open a window for a few minutes 
every bright sunny day, even in win- 
ter. Dust frequently clogs the pores. 
For this reason it is well to sprinkle 
the foliage of plants by taking them 
to the kitchen sink or to the bath-tub 
at least once or twice a week. If this 
is not practicable, dusting with a 
duster, or washing large leaves with 
a sponge ‘is advisable. Where the 
plants can be properly sprayed, they 
are not likely to be troubled very 
much with insects. In case -a single 
plant is covered with greenfly place a 
paper bag over it and have some 
friend who smokes puff his cigar- 
smoke into the bag. A few times will 
remedy this trouble. Seale insects, if 
they once get established, can be re- 
moved only by washing off with a stiff 
brush, first anointing them with fir 
tree oil or something of the kind. 
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THE IRIS 


The Bulbous Irises are little grown 
in this country. They were not very 
well known before Quarantine 37 was 
passed when they became ‘‘miscel- 
laneous bulbs.’’ Now, they are hard 
to get but there are a few places 
where they can be bought, being 
grown in small quantities on the 
Pacific coast. They are very lovely. 
The Dutch Irises come first, then the 
Spanish and finally the English. 
These last seem to be the hardiest 
of all. The others run out after a few 
years but if not disturbed the Eng- 
lish varieties persist for a long time, 
although they do not seem to make 
much increase. It is possible that they 
like to be dug up and get a rest every 
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few years. I prefer the Dutch vari- 
eties, as the colors are rich, the tex- 
ture very fine and they are just 
‘*spidery’’ enough to make them 
graceful. 

—Ethel A. S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





An Unusually Tall Iris 


The Iris Juniata. TB. (Farr 1909), 
is the tallest Iris in general cultiva- 
tion today and under good culture 
will stand four feet or more in height. 
The flowers are violet purple, dis- 
tinctly darker than Pallida Dalmatica 
or Albert Victor, and are of good 
size. The variety can be picked out at 
a distance for its height and also for 
the drooping fountain like foliage. It 
is a good grower, free bloomer, and 
delightfully fragrant. It is the best 
variety to use for a background, using 


AN IRIS NAMED FOR THE PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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dwarfer varieties in front of it. This 
is one of Mr. Farr’s greatest achieve- 
ments and he may well be proud of 
it. It is officially rated at 8.1 which 
hardly seems to do it justice. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Iris James Boyd 


The Iris James Boyd was intro- 
duced by the late Bertrand Farr, of 
Wyomissing, Pa., in 1915, and was 
named for his friend, the president of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety. It is an attractive flower of fine 
texture, with semi-flaring falls. Its 
color is a clear light blue, with the 
dark violet falls tipped and edged 
lighter. It is a very large flower, and 
grows 30 inches high. It has been 
rated 7.0 by the American Iris So- 
ciety. 


Best Pale Blue Iris 


Celeste (Lemon 1855-58) has as 
synonyms Coelestina, Coelestis, H. 
Cramer, Halleriana, Puleherrima, 
Edna, Raphael and Titus. It is one 
of the most valuable of the pale blue 
varieties. It can be used in large quan- 
tities in any garden and will serve 
to emphasize the rich. colors of the 
darker varieties which are placed 
near it. It is a gou.l grower and 
bloomer, with flowers of fair size and 
form, but rather lacking in texture. 
Sometimes it has been eriticized as 
being washy. 

In addition to its many synonyms 
Glory of Hillegom, Imogene and Mi- 
mung while not identical, are so close 
as to be readily confused with it, but 
in general it may be said that it is 
probably the commonest pale blue 
Pallida and the best of the varieties 
of this type, which are in general cul- 
tivation. Officially it is deseribed as 
a self blue violet. It is an open flower, 
stalk low branched, growth vigorous, 
flowers commonly standing about 30 
inches in height, but under favorable 
cultivation sometimes growing three 
feet and over. I think Celeste will 
hold its place in the future for many 
years as it has in the past, as the best 
in pale blue color. 

This is another Iris of whose origin 
we are not perfectly certain. We are 
crediting it to Lemon hut we cannot 
be perfectly sure that the blue variety 
is the one that he grew. It is officially 
rated at 7.1. 





SHARPENING LAWN MOWERS 


It is not a difficult matter to 
sharpen lawn mowers so as to greatly 
improve their cutting qualities. 
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First change the pinion gears from 
left side to right side and vice versa. 
This change of gears reverses the 
reel action. 

Then draw the knives together until 
they are snug and the reel turns hard. 

Next make a thick paste of medium 
or coarse emery powder and oil. 
Spread this paste over the bed knife 
and push the machine about the yard, 
or better fasten the machine to a 
bench and revolve the wheel by hand. 
The supply of emery paste must be 
often replenished and the adjustment 
kept continually snug. Usually twenty 
minutes of such grinding will whet 
the knives so that when the pinion 
gears are returned to their proper 
sides and the knives adjusted the 
machine will cut as easily and as well 
as when new. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Boston, Mass., June 6-7.—Rhododendron, 
Azalea and Iris Exhibition of the Massachu- 
ae Horticultural Society at Horticultural 

all. 


New York, June 12-14.—Peony Show of 
the Horticultural Society of New York, at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


Boston, Mass., June 20-21.—Peony Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, at Horticultural Hall. 


Boston, Mass., June 27-28.—Rose, Straw- 
berry and Sweet. Pea Exhibition of the Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 


Rochester, N. Y., August 12-14.—Annual 
Convention and Exhibition of the American 
Gladiolus Society. 

Boston, Mass., August 22-23.—Gladiolus 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and the New England Gladiolus 
Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

Boston, August 29-30.—Exhibition of the 
Products of Children’s Gardens, at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Boston, September 12-13.—Dahlia Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and the New England Dahlia Society, 
at Horticultural Hall. 

New York, Sept. 18-20.—Dahlia Show of 
the Horticultural Society of New York, at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

New York, Nov. 5-8.—Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Horticultural Society of New 
be in the American Museum of Natural 

istory. 








stitutions, corporations, 


ONE RAT in the house or 


warehouse, a field mouse in the 
orchard, shrubbery or tulip bed, 
will destroy more property value 
than the cost of exterminating the 
entire breed on your premises. 


cess 
steadily fighting for 20 years.’ 


birds or squirrels.” 
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GOOD-BYE RATS 


AND MICE AND FIELD MICE! 


The RATIN perfected SYSTEM is an international scien- 


tific service for the entire elimination of rodents, endorsed and em- 
ployed by five European governments and by leading American in- 
parks and large private-estate owners. 


DR. WM. T. HORNADAY says: “This is the first time any 


rat- -extermination scheme has worked out here with unqualified suc- 
* slaughtering the hordes of rats that we have been 


J. E. TIMMONS, Curator, Detroit, says: 


a live rat since using it, also it has done no damage to any animals, 


For information about our REAL service in eliminating all harmful 
rodents, THIS year, NEXT year and EVERY year, address 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 


114-118 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


nl 


You may apply the SYSTEM 


at the expense of a few dollars, 
or you may purchase a small-cost 
contract providing for the ex- 
termination by the RATIN 
SsYSs experts themselves, 
with no trouble to you. 


“We have not seen 


























Write to Us, Today, Before You Forget 
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Price Cut in Half 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of 


Horticulture 
Now only $20.00 


A New Edition in Three Volumes 


All the original material but on 
thinner paper 


The greatest reference books relating 
to horticulture and all branches of gar- 
den work ever produced in America. 


Just Off the Press 
Cash with order 
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Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 





PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains spe- 
cial lists of Peonies and Irises. It is a complete cata- 
log of Hardy, Old-Fashioned Flowers and Rock Gar- 
den Plants, many of which we have growing in pots 
for Summer planting. Beautifully illustrated in color 
and black. It contains an especially instructive alpha- 
betical table of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating 
Flowering Period, approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting 
Heather in variety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Haw- 
thorn, Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, Hop 
Vines, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine—all are de- 
scribed in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs 
and Vines. 


In your request for Catalog it is important to state | 
definitely what you intend to plant | 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 








RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Nurserymen and Florists | 

















BRECKS 


85 State Street, Boston 
A Sensational Introduction 


SCABIOSA CAUCASICA 
HYBRIDS 


In twelve new and distinct colours 
In Sealed Packets Only 


Alba Perfecta, Creamy-white; free. 
Constancy, Powdered violet-blue. 
Dorothy Gwyer, Bluish-mauve. 
Diamond, Attractive blue. 
Edith, Lavender-silver ; erect ; free. 
Elsie, Delicate silvery-blue. 
Empress, Platinum-blue; stamens pink. 
Harold, Deep Iris-blue. 
Isaac House, Intense violet-blue. 
Mary Witchell, Blue, shaded violet. 
Mrs. J. Smith, Silvery-blue; serrated. 
Purple Emperor, Ashen-violet, shaded purple. 
Mixed. From named varieties only. 
Prices, Postpaid: 
Per packet, 75 cents 
Collection of 6 varieties for $4.00 
Our Selection 
Collection of 12 varieties for $7.50 
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ITS RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
That saves us a lot of talking about 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


If you are having any trouble keeping your plants 
clean, try WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
1 gallon $3.00 1 5-gallon can $10.00 


For Sale by All Dealers 
Cndrei Nilson. 


NEW JERSEY 


WOH HAVAT SONA AHM AWOH FAAVAT SONG 


SPRINGFIELD 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 
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GARDEN REQUISITES 
Our yearly Specialty Offer 


Japanese Lawn Broom—FExcellent for 
sweeping lawns, putting greens, of leaves and 
cut grass. Each $1.50. 

Japanese Bamboo Rake—Light, flexible, 
durable. For cleaning lawns and walks, etc. 
Each $1.75. 

Nippon Garden Shears—Attractive and 
practical of sturdy steel with bright red 
Beh $1.60 cutting the heaviest stems with ease. 

ach 

JAPANESE BAMBOO STAKES 

Last for years. Do not decay. 

Green colored invisible. Light, strong, for 
staking Lilies, Gladioli, a ~ 


DR 6g 4Wece eschew $.75 $1.50 $3.50 
ns ‘ 55 : 
- 1.25 2.40 4.25 


is cidsnensniesne ee Te. oe 
’? Natural — cane 1.25 2.00 4.50 
0 $16.00 


Pigmy Split 18 = Ae Oe -75 2.00 
EXTRA HEAVY STAKES 


For Dahlias, young trees, Tomatoes, Pole 
beans, etc. 


D Ol m COO 
iS 


50 100 
es eens ee ee $2.50 $4.50 
Ey. St) aAnkiace beets aia winter a aw eves 3.25 6.00 
oS” DeeneteGes cena ea wanes 3.50 7.00 
a Re ree eee 5.00 9.00 


Raffia. Natural per lb. 40c, 5 lbs. $1.75 

Raffia Tape. Nile green very strong 250 
yd. spool $1.50. 

Silkaline. Strong green thread for plant 
tying per spool 40c. 

Troweed. Combination trowel and weeder. 
Wonderful for transplanting. Each 60c. 
We import all rare seeds and bulbs. Send 

for our 1925 Garden Book 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
102 Park Place New York 
Established 48 years 





ROCK GARDENERS 


I am introducing Talinum calycinum, 
a new hardy perennial succulent. 
Small green tufts holding high many 
pink and gold flowers. 
$5.00 per dozen prepaid 
RALPH W. SHREVE 


Farmington Arkansas 














SITUATION WANTED 


Gardener: Working superintendent, good 
landscape gardener, thorough knowledge of 
business. Rose and flower expert. Will go 
anywhere to take entire charge of large estate. 
Address: The Horticultural Society of New 
York, 598 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 
REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 





Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet 
with masses of bell-shaped 
flowers, yellowish or pale 
orange, veined darker red 
on pendulous stalks in May. 
One of the handsomest of 
ericaceous plants; foliage 
turning brilliant red in 
autumn. 


Each 10 100 
9-12in. .75 6.75 60.00 
12-18in. 1.00 9.00 81.00 
18-24in. 1.50 13.50 120.00 
2- 3 ft. 2.50 22.50 


Many rare plants of the 
Arnold Arboretum 














REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 
Courtesy of Arnold Arboretum 


Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery SALEM, MASS. 











OFFERED for Spring Delivery 


Special Californian Collection 
of Irises 
One each JACINTO, CONQUISTADOR, 
SOLEDAD, SAN GABRIEL, CACIQUE, 
$20 postpaid. 
Complete list of available surplus 
ready in May. 


S. S. BERRY 
745 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif. 














SUPERIOR STRAIN progressive everbearing 
strawberries. Fruit three months from plant- 
ing until frost. Fresh dug plants $2, 100; 
$15, 1,000; 500 1,000 rates. Postpaid. 
OPTIMISTIC F. Camden, N. Y., Box 2. 





Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Writing to Advertisers 


High Class Field Grown 


ROSES 


All the Best New and Standard Varieties 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural Directions 


THE ROSE FARM, INC. 
PURCHASE STREET WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 








CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 


Is better than ever. Our new catalog will fully describe our 
Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 


Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Azaleas. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) : 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 














THE a anes GARDEN BOOK SERIES 


Ek kn so cldbidadecebubesea Mrs. is King 
vaouras : THE TET bay pee dedasesdecénveden ia Mrs. hn King 
DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GakbeN occ Mae Bayard Harding 


PRIOE, $1.75 Each 
HORTICULTURE — 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Strong, healthy, well ripened plants 
out of the coldframe, ready June 1. 


22 Highland St., Dorchester, Mass. 


DAHLIA PLANTS 


I ia. thie d.'g 19:05 :a-mre-wre $1.75 
EE A 1.00 
SE EE tbe s 049% 010 0808.6 50 
Kitty Dunlap ..........0- -50 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner ... .50 
ae -50 
Tommy ASEING ...cccsvece .50 


JOHN I. GURNEY 








Highlands Gladiolus 


Gardens Quality Bulbs 


100 Primulinus Bulbs 
Mixed 
$1.50 

Extra good mixture 


Send for Catalogue 
MRS. CHAS. H. LOGAN 
166 Centre St., Danvers, Mass. 























The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms 


Massachusetts 











To Our Customers: 


year; and we thank you. 
tried to merit your patronage. If we 
have succeeded, come again and tell 
your friends. 


ber where you g 


125 Concord St., 


Our sales have doubled over last 
We have 


When you ~~ . geet thing, remem- 


DIRIGO ‘GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 
Portland, Maine 








Superior in Size 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Oriental Poppies 


Noble-Jenkintown, - Pa. 


and in Quality Supreme 


Daylilies 
Japanese Irises 


HOLLAND BULBS 
FRANDAMA aeeaeaed 














There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting 
at The Red Oak Nurseries during 
July, August and September. 


DANIEL A. CLARKE, A. B., B. A. S. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
for STUDY of 
ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS 


For particulars, address 


Fiskeville, R. I. 








PURE HONE 


Pints $.75 
Quarts 1.25 


COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- gations 4.00 


mit Ave., _— Telephone 


Regent 4971 


Postpaid 





PUGET SOUND PEONIES 


Nowhere in the world can better peo- 
nies be grown than on the North 
Pacific Coast. Here soil and climate 
conspire to produce fine, sturdy roots 
and unbeatable flowers. Prepaid de- 
livery. Catalogue in May. 

IVAN W. GOODNER 


R.F.D. 12, Box 214, Seattle, Wash. 


“New England Quality” 


Gladioli and Delphinium 
Catalog of 125 of the 


better varieties on request 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 
B. M. & M. E. Latham 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Gardens at North Scituate, R. I. 














FIFTY 
GLORIOUS PEONIES 
Send for New List 
Isaac S. Hendrickson 
Flowerfeld, 


Box E. Long Island, N. Y. 


PEONIES and IRISES 


Sterling Quality—Milton Hill, Pres. 
Wilson, Mrs. Harding, Jeannot, Le 
Cygne, Kelway’s Glorious, &c. Grown 
right, packed right and priced right. 
Descriptive catalog free to readers of 
Horticulture. Address 


E. M. Buecuty, Greenville, Ohio 














The Gladiolus Bulbs at Sunny- 
mede Gardens will all be planted 
before June Ist. 


Siberian Irises can be had now. The 
dwarfs, intermediate, Standard and 
Japanese can be had in August and 
September. 

Siberica Orientalis, Blue ie $2.00 
per dozen; $8.00 per hundred 

Siberica Orientalis, Snow Queen 
$2.25 per dozen; $10.00 per hundred. 


Iris List on Request 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Walpole Street, SHARON, MASS. 


20 Miles from Boston 
Visitors Welcomed 


Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








IRIS OF QUALITY 
Send for descriptive list of the World’s 
Best Tall Bearded Iris. We specialize 
in French and English novelties im- 
ported direct from the introducers. 
Stock true to name. Orders receive 
personal attention. 


H. S. JACKSON 
115 Lutz Ave., West LaFayette, Ind. 














IRISES and PEONIES 
Highly rated varieties from private 
garden.for sale or exchange. Priced 
very low. Pleased to send list. 

WALTER TIMMERMAN 
2017 Freeman Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Member Am. Peony Soc. & Am. Iris Soc. 


GLADIOLI OF 
MERIT 
E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 














Hebron Heights Garden Gladioli 
Bulbs That Bloom 
Mary Pickford, the finest Creamy 
White, 1 in. up, 50c per doz.; 100 
Bulbs, 1 in. up, Mixed, all shades, 
$1.25 postpaid. Send for my list of 
100 varieties free. Planting Stock 
and Bulblets at Moderate Prices. 
FRANK FRENIER 


Hebronville, Mass. 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 








NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Comprise the world’s. best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue now ready for distribution. 
Send us your name and address and a 
copy will be mailed to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 














Tulips — Giant Darwins 
We will have a lot of Choice 
Mixed Darwins. For July De- 
livery. 30 for $1 or 100 $3. 

Post Paid 
P. S. BIRCH 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey 











THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
North Attleborough, Mass. 


offer choice Gladiolus Bulbs at bottom 
rices, including Fern Kyle, Mme. 
ounet-Sully, Byron L. Smith, Diana, 
Eros, Jenny Lind, Beaconflame, Maine, 
Purple Glory, and many of the ve 
choice and new bulbs also standard. 
Price list for the asking. 
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Hardy Chrysanthemums 
HARDY EXHIBITION CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS—Bronze, Pink, Lavender, 
White, Red and Yellow Flowers, meas- 
ure 6 to 8 inches in diameter. 


Postpaid, 6 PLANTS, $1.10 
HARDY ORIENTAL POPPY. Diversi- 


fied and brilliant colors — Scarlet, 
Orange, Pink. Flowers measure 8 
inches in diameter, 12 

ND: <\5 4 sce wn Seiatinel cas mse 3 
ARDY CARNATIONS—Large double 
fragrant, all colors; very attractive. 
New, never seen before (Grenadin). 
White, Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Chestnut, 
Yellow, or reer: eo Pink and 
variegated; 6 plants; fie 

EE ere ae ares ee $1. 10 
HARDY BUTTERFLY BUSH OR 
SUMMER LILAC—A pretty shrub of 
spreading habit, growing 5 to 6 feet 
high and flowering freely the first 
season. The long tapering flower spikes, 
often 12 to 15 inches long, are covered 
densely with lilac-like violet-mauve 
colored blooms from June till frost. 
Delightfully fragrant. ——- the Sum- 
mer this plant is a Mecca for butter- 
flies, and for this reason it is named 
the ‘‘Butterfly Bush.’’ 

Last forever; 2 plants...... ° 
Order Now Before the Spring Rush 
WE SHIP EARLY ON LANTING 


. FREE CATALOGUE for other 
hardy blooming Plants, Bulbs, Roots, 


etc. 
SUCCESS CULTURE 
60 ACRES OF FLOWERS 
25,000 FEET OF GLASS 
Don’t Miss THIS Offer 


Cut out this adv. and return 
with order 


ADOLPH FISCHER 
Wholesale Florist 
Greenhouses at 24th St. and 
Wm. Penn Highway 


EASTON, PA. 











ROSE FUG Tas 


Piant H. T. roses now and 
have flowers this summer. All 
the leading varieties. Our little 


‘booklet mailed free on request. 
Pe 
WAVERLEY.OAKS RD. WALTHAM, MASS 


THAT WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 





























MICHELL’S 


518-516 MARKET STREET 








Also all other seasonable Seeds, Bulbs, etc. 
Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse. 
CATALOG FREE 


GIANT DAHLIA FLOWERED ZINNIAS 


Flowers are distinct from the ordinary 
Giant Flowered .class, being of a true Dahlia 
flowering type; flowers extra large. Plants 
grow from 234 to 3 feet high. 


Crimson Giant. 

Dream. Deep lavender turning to purple 
Exquisite. Light rose, centre deep rose 
Golden State. Orange yellow 


Old Rose. 
Oriole. Orange and gold 
Polar Bear. Pure white 


Scarlet Flame. Scarlet with blending of orange 


Any of above colors, 20c per regular size 
pkt.; large pkt. 60c 


Mixed Colors, 15c per regular size pkt.; 
large pkt. 50c 
Collection, one packet each above 8colors $1.25 
one large packet, each above 8 
GURNEE 440 ¥a0 been ebb e8 4.00 


Everything for the Garden, 


SEED HOUSE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











IRIS and PEONIES 


Bloom in June 


Everybody is invited to come 
and see them. You will not be 
asked to buy, but may conduct 
yourselves just as you would in 
your own gardens. If you can’t 
come, why not let me send you 
a catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Import Dutch Bulbs Direct 


VAN’T HOF & BLOKKER 
Limmen Holland 
Catalogue and booklet on bulb growing on 


request. Prices F.0.B. New York clear of 
Customs Import only. Parcels from $2.50 up. 
Tulips, ete. 


Office for United States and Canada 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Canada 
H. B. McCready, Representative 








J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. v. Deursen 
Sassenheim Holland 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocus, Peonies, Iris, 
etc., etc. 
Catalogue free on application. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 
“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 

Send for eur list 
The 
CONARD-PYLE | ee | WEST GROVE 
COMPANY Low PENNA. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 











GRAHAM GARDEN SERVICE 
Offers a few men and women a chance 
to earn this summer in congenial work 
with home owners in your community, 
introducing newer things and spreading 
que’ knowledge. Full or part time. 
mmission on sales. Inexperienced 
often earn $500 their first season, and 
build permanent clientele. 
wooD 
Main sineen “Waltham, Mass. 




















THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 


fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 














OLD DEERFIELD 
Lawn & Shrub Fertilizer 
“5.5.5” 

LAW and NYE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Auburndale Massachusetts 











-Hyper-Humus 





Puts The Top Tale Kel ori= toll 


Gardens, Lawns. Flowe 


Booklet and Prices on Request 


Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 
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Reliable Florists 
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PENN THE FLORIST 








Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 





BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 











] BOSTON, MASS. 




















HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In. the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
Jy fession not overrun with 
7 _.. competitors. Crowded 
gl with opportunity for money- 
, making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to-master under our _ correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
rite for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 





















BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 


Flowers 
SPRYWHEEL 
re " f ne The Baby Tractor 
On R, m that does “the work of STRONG 
, MEN. Cultivating and lawn 
, Ae ee” Se 
_ FLORIST “Res ~y _suestl 
- use by orists, 
Importer of Italian Arts and ae —— 
° Catalog 
Antiques H. C. DODGE, Inc., 
392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 32-46 Alger St., Boston, Mass. 
B.B. 8393 








































W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 355 
‘*Oable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ae 







329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 





SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 





ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











can highly recommend it.” 




















|| FERTILIZER For the Lawn, Garden, Shrubs and Flowers, use 


Victory Fertilizer—clean, odorless, effective; a high grade product 
which produces most gratifying results. 
Improve the soil with Victory Humus 
the natural soil builder and conditioner. 
Blooming” with Victory Plant Food, for all kinds of indoor plants. 
WHAT USERS SAY: 
“TI tried your Victory Fertilizer in my garden and received wonderful results.” 
“I can assure you that I have found Victory Fertilizer to be most satisfactory.” 
“Victory Fertilizer has given us good satisfaction in every particular. 


“We have used your Victory Plant Food in our home for the different house 
plants, and it has been wonderful for them.” 


Victory Products Sold by Dealers Generally 


VICTORY FERTILIZER CO. 
54 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Literature 


“Keep the Home Flowers 


We 
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MAKE YOUR BACK YARD 
° ATTRACTIVE 

The clothes area may be as attractive as 
the front approach if you use the Hill 
Champion Clothes Dryer. Occupies small 
space. Easily removed when not in use. 

Dries clothes quickly and handily. Gives 
you 150 feet of line, all within reach from 
one position. 

The trademark ‘‘Hill’’ assures you that 
behind this product is long manufacturing 
experience, and that it is made of high 
grade materials and workmanship. 

Complete information in our folder K 
will be sent to you upon request. 

HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
54 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA 
DELPHINIUMS 


The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 





Make Flourishing 
Flower Beds 


Enrich the soil liberally with 
organic matter. Good results can- 
not be had otherwise. Manure is 
scarce and full of trouble in intro- 
ducing weed seeds and disease. 


P IMPORTED GRANULATED S 


is pure organic matter, free from 


TORF MULL 
weeds and disease. Work it into the 
soil liberally and flourishing flower 
beds will result. If commercial fertil- 
izer is also used, the Peat Moss will 
make it produce far better results than 
otherwise. 








Dry, compressed bales, about 21 by 
21 by 40 inches, sufficient to cover 240 
sq. ft., 1 in. deep. Price $4.00 per bale, 
f.o.b. New York. Samples and testi- 
monials on request. 


This trade mark 


SX 
G AS 157P Water Street 
Ry 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 


New York City 


on the genuine 


"DREER'S" 





Garden Book 


NYONE who loves Flowers, 
or likes to raise his own Veg- 
etables, can be just as successful as 
a professional gardener if he will 
follow the directions given in the | 
invaluable cultural articles in | 
Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book. It) 
offers the best Flower and Vege- | 
table Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 
A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication | 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street | 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 














Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 





v NEW ENGLAND bm | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 





ittle Tree Farms 


earcan 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 


Roderick M. Crocket 
Novelties in 
SEEDS—BuLBs—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey 























The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa, 





Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or 
Lawnmower built for Truck 
Farmers, Gardeners, Florists, 
Nurserymen, Berry and Fruit 
Grewers, Suburbanites, Coun- : 
try Estates, Cemeteries, Parks pi 
and Lawnwork. pomrow fe) 
Write for Free Catalogue 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
373 26th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 







FISKE SEED CO. 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 




















Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 


HORTICULTURE 








Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 











Coniferous Evergreens 


Awarded both Silver and Gold Medal by Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society—the only ones ever given by this Society. 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 














_ Nutts and whites, out of a 2c; in 23 . BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
a | Lah sone South Braintree Massachusetts 








Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Maas. 
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PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 


Ee ee re ee ee ee ae (ett tiesvebie 
SE Do od nh oem kein veaeake mabe a a seh ouken 
ST SNE 5 dieu nada ood eench Maaienteeun 
ks a aa aeds Saad ata kh jeeeeuaed 

Amount Enclosed ...........0000: ’ 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











SVSIRTOY B SRISD ? 


OO 
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Books for the Garden 


Maker’s Library 


Design in the Little Garden. Fletcher Steele ......... 
How to Grow Roses. Robert Pyle .......csccccccece 
A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. Henry 
Bamsrs GOCE ccc cccecesc beeuwernesbeeeseous oe 
The Complete Garden. Albert D. Taylor ..........e++ : 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King ........ aweeee 
Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea .... 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson Wright 
House Plants and How to Grow Them. P. T. Barnes .. 
The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. E. O. 
DEE ds cpdenesebatceekssadebd¥eees vs ates 
Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White ...........ee.% 
Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. A. J. Macself 
A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred 0. Hottes ........ 
A Little Book of Annuals. Alfred 0. Hottes ......... ° 
Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred O. Hottes ........ 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White ...... 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King ...... 
Planning Your Garden. W. S. Rogers ..........see00% 
The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. 0. H. Stout .. 
The Backyard Vegetable Garden. E. I. Farrington .... 
Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward Harding .. 
A Little Book of Climbing Plants. Alfred O. Hottes.... 
Practical Flower Gardening. Katherine M-P. Cloud .... 
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Save labor, save money. Keep driveways, walks and gutters spic and span. 


One or two applications a season, sprinkled or sprayed. 


That’s all! 


ATLAS N P WEED KILLER 


Quickly rids home grounds, estates, country clubs, tennis courts, parks, cemeteries, etc., of obnoxious growths. 
It is sure death to poison ivy and other dangerous or annoying weeds. 


lions in lawns without injuring the grass. 

Non-poisonous. Positively will not injure chil- 
dren, dogs, cats, cows, horses and other animals; 
poultry and other birds. Will not stain clothing or 
footwear. 

One gallon treats 500 square feet of vegetated 
surface. 

Obtainable in quart, half-gallon, gallon and five 
gallon cans, and 50 gallon drums. 

Sold by dealers in horticultural supplies, hard- 
ware dealers, etc. If your dealer cannot supply, 
send us his address. 

Send for illustrated descriptive booklet. Free on 
request. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CO., INc. 


Manufacturers of all Standard 
Insecticides and Fungicides 


136 Liberty Street, 


New York | 
QDS CEB 2D D B 


With an inexpensive tool, it kills dande- 


No trouble to keep roads 
and walks like this 
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Kill Weeds Gasily, Safely, Cheaply- 
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THE | | 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horti- 
cultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in 
the heart of Boston. | 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 
States and other countries. 

Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 
room. 

_ A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close towch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 
and important introductions. 

Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 
life membership. 



































Giorticultural Society 
of Nem York, Inv. 


The Peony Show, with classes for 
Roses, will be held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, 77th 
St. & Central Park West, New York, 
June 12th-13th-14th, and we desire 
to extend to all, whether members of 


The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
President 
Mr. JAmzs Borp 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HarTMAN Kuuy, Mr. C. F. C. Stour 


Treasurer Secretary 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK Mr. Davw Rust 


i 











The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 



















the Society or not, a cordial invita- 
tion to compete in the classes. Extra 
copies of schedule may be had at the 
office, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York. The Museum will be open 
from 2 to 10 P. M. on Friday, 10 
A. M. to 10 P. M. on Saturday and 
1 to 5 P. M. on Sunday. 


JAMES STUART, 


Chairman Exhibition Committee 
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DELPHINIUMS 


Kelway’s Exhibition and other fine strains 





We offer seedlings for June and later delivery that will bloom the first year; second year make magnificent 
show. We use only the finest strain of seed for our seedlings and specialize on rare and new varieties, and 
the best of the standard sorts. By planting our seedlings you often save four-fifths of the cost of the plants, 


and get the best varieties. 


Delphiniums—Kelways Exhibition Strain mx., awarded the 
highest prizes, 25 for $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. Seeds, 
$1 for 500. 


Delphinium—Rev. Lascelles, a very fine sort that comes prac- 
tically true from seed, 25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, $6. 300 
seeds, $1. 

Delphinium—Dusky Monarch, Excelsior, Monarch of all, James 
Wm. Kelway, The Alake, F. Nagle—any of these six named 
varieties 25 for $3.50; 50, $6; 100, $10. 

Delphinium Bella Donna, the popular bright blue; Bellamosum, 
dark blue; Blue Butterfly, dwarf bright blue; White Butter- 
fly, dwarf white—the above at 25 for $1.25; 50, $2.25; 100 
$4.00. ‘ 

Delphinium—Field-grown plants of good English Hybrids and 
Bella Donna—$3 per dozen. 


We also have seedlings of the following annuals for after 

the 20th of May and June delivery :— 

Asters—The Kelway Aster ‘‘New Development,’’ an extra 
fine race, closely resembling Japanese Chrysanthemums. Fine 
for cut bloom and decorative purposes. Mx. seedlings—25 
for $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. Named sorts of above Pride 
of the West (white), Queen of the West (azure blue), King 
of the West (purple), Beauty of the West (shell pink), Glory 
of the West (rose) —-$2.50 for 25; $4 for 50; $7.50 for 100. 


Kelway’s Giant Branching—24 feet high, flower 5 inches 
eee Snowstorm (white); Splendor (pink)—-25 for 
3; 50, . 


Also the following fine cut flower sorts—Balls White, Crego’s 
Lavender, shell pink, and giant white $1.50 for 25; $2.75 
for 50; $5 per 100. 


The following—25 for $1.50; $5 per 100:— 
Balsam, Camellia-flowered. 
Centaurea—Double Blue Florists’ strain 
Stocks—Double white 

Cosmos—Extra early Mammoth. 

Anchusa capensis (blue). 

Didiscus or Trachymene—Blue lace flower. 
Calendula—tThe Ball. 


PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS for June delivery 


Aquilegia—Scott Elliott’s Hybrids—25 for $1.50; $5 per 100. 

Aquilegia—Keiway’s Long-spurred Hybrids—25 for $1.50; $5 
per 100. 

Statice latifolia—25, $1.00; 100, $3.50. 


Gaillardia—Kelway’s Exhibition and Border Strain. Will 
bloom late—25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, $6. 





Field and pot-grown plants of the following for immedi- 

ate results :— 

Heuchera ericoides. The finest of heucheras. Good plants— 
$3 per doz. .Extra large $5. 

Phlox—-Miss Lingard. The finest of phloxes. All summer 
bloomer—$3 per doz. 

Phlox—Frau von Lasburgh. Largest white—$3 per dozen. 


Oenothera—Frazeri yellow evening primrose—fine—$2.50 per 
dozen. 

Pyrethrum roseum mx.—$2.50 per doz. 

Forgetmenots—$1 per doz. 

Pansies—fine strain—$1 per doz. 

Snapdragons— in six finest named varieties—$1.50 per doz. 

Moonflowers—Blue and white—$1.50 per doz. 

The following hardy perennial seedlings for August and Sep- 

tember planting. Make a bed in the vegetable garden and 

plant the following a few inches apart, covering lightly with 

straw for the winter. They will then be ready to plant into 

permanent position in spring, and at the cost of a few dollars 

you can have hundreds of plants of the finest sorts for your 

garden :— 

Pansies—Kelway‘s Choicest—50, $1.75; 100, $3; Steele’s 
Mastodon Miracle mx. 50, $1.75; 100, $3. 


Anchusa Italica Dropmore var.—25, $1.50; 100, $5. 


English Daisies—Kelway’s pink Princess, Snowflake, and 
Ranunculus varieties—50, $1.75; 100, $3. 


Pyrethrum—Kelway’s Exhibition strain from double named 
kinds—25 for $2; 100, $6. 
Kelway’s Exhibition strain from single named sorts—25 for 
$1.75; 100, $5. 


Aquilegia chrysantha—yellow—25 for $1; 100, $3. 
Aquilegia coerulea—Rocky Mt. Blue—25 for $1.50; 100, $4. 
Campanula carpatica—white and blue—25, $1; 100, $3. 
Campanula persicifolia—white and blue—25, $1; 100, $3. 
Canterbury Bells—finest sorts mixed—25, $1; 100, $3. 
Foxgloves—mixed—25, $1; 100, $3. 

Geum—Lady Stratheden and Mrs. Bradshaw—25, $2; 100, $7. 
Hollyhock—Double, in 12 separate colors—25, $2; 100, $7. 
Hollyhock—Double Mixed—25, $1.25; 100, $4. 
Forgetmenots—50, $1.75; 100, 3. 

Phlox—Hardy—Kelway’s New Hybrids—25, $2; 100, $7. 


Lily of the Valley—German-grown Valley from cold storage 
for house and greenhouse forcing. The pips we sell carry 
large bells on long stems, quite superior to the small-flowered 


garden variety. A bundle of 25 pips costs $1.75; 50, $3; - 


100, $5.50. 





Keep this list for future reference 





ADDRESS 
North Shore Ferneries Company 


Beverly, Mass. 
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